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(Continued from page 242.) 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS,—THEIR PROCEED- 


NGS. 

The Pilgrims, burthened with their b : 
journeyed onward. That night, (as well Wey 
might,) “ they kept a good watch,” with : 


arms ready for immediate use. The kettle 
was heavy, and in the morning they took it 
“and sunk it in a pond, and trimmed their 
muskets, (for few of them would go off because 
of the wet,) and so coasted the wood again, to 
come home, in which we were shrewdly puz- 
zled, and lost our way. As we wandered we 
came to a tree, where a young sprit [or sap- 
ling] was bowed down over a bow, and some 
acorns strewed underneath. Stephen Hopkins 
said, it had been to catch some deer. So, as 
we were looking at it, William Bradford, being 
in the rear, when he came, looked also upon 
it, and as he went about, it gave a sudden jerk 
up, and he was immediately caught by the leg. 
It was a very pretty device, made with a rope 
of their own making, and having a noose as 
artificially made as any roper in England can 
make, and as like ours as can be; which we 
brought away with us. 

“ In the end, we got out of the wood, and 
were fallen about a mile too high above the 
creek, where we saw three bucks; but we had 
rather have had one of them. We also did 
spring three couple of partridges, and, as we 
came along by the creek, we saw great flocks 
of wild geese and ducks; but they were very 
fearful of us. So we marched some while in 
the woods, some while on the sands, and other 
while in the water up to the knees, till at 
length we came near to the ship. And then 
we shot off our pieces, and the long-boat came 
to fetch us. Master Jones and Master Carver 
being on the shore, with many of our people, 
came to meet us. And thus we came, both 
weary and welcome, home, and delivered in 
our corn into the store, to be kept for seed ; 
fur we knew not how to come by any, and 
therefore were very glad; purposing, as soon 


as we could meet with any of the inhabitants of 


that place, to make them large satisfaction.” 


A few days after, “ we marched to the place 
where we had the corn, which place we called| We brought sundry of the prettiest things\ nel called, arm, arm! 


Corn-hill, and digged and found the rest ; of | away with us, and covered the corpse up again. 
which we were very glad. We also digged in| After this, we digged in sundry like places, but 
a place a little further off, and found a little| found’ no more corn, nor anything else but 
bottle of oil. We went to another place, which | graves.” 
we had seen before, and digged, and found} Were not these doings of the Pilgrim Fa- 
more corn, viz., two or three baskets-full of| thers most extraordinary preliminaries for the 
Indian wheat, and a bag of beans, with a good | establishment of peaceful relations with the na- 
many of fair wheat-ears. Whilst some of us/tives? But they had not done yet. 
were digging up this, some others found an-| ‘ Whilst we were thus ranging and search- 
other heap of corn, which they digged up also. | ing, two of the sailors, who were newly come 
So as we had in all about ten bushels, which|on the shore, by chance espied two houses, 
will serve us sufficiently for seed. And sure} which had been lately dwelt in, but the people 
it was God’s providence that we found this|were gone. They, having their pieces, and 
corn; for else we know not how we should | hearing nobody, entered the houses, and took 
have done, for we knew not how we should | out some things, and durst not stay, but came 
find or meet with any of the Indians, except it | again and told us, So some seven or eight of 
be to do us a mischief.” us went with them.” “ Some of the best 
“The next morning we followed certain | things [found in the house] we took away with 
beaten paths and tracks of the Indians, suppos-| us, and [being generously disposed,] left the 
ing they would have led us into some town or| houses standing still as they were. So, it 
houses. After we had gone awhile, we light| growing towards night, and the tide almost 
upon a very broad, beaten path, well nigh two | spent, we hastened with our things down to the 
feet broad. ‘Then we lighted all our matches,|shallop, and got aboard that night, intending 
and prepared ourselves [for pening) conclud- | to have brought some beads and other things, 
ing we were near their dwellings. But in the} to have left in the houses, in sign of peace, and 
end we found it to be only a path made to|that we meant to truck [or trade] with them, 
drive deer in, when the Indians hunt, as we} But it was not done, by means of our hasty 
supposed. When we had marched five or six | coming away from Cape Cod; but so soon as 
miles into the woods, and could find no signs | we can meet conveniently them, we will 
of any people, we returned again another way ;| give them full satisfaction.” 
and as we came into the plain ground, we found| ‘This, like the mo¥e convenient season that 
a place like a grave, but,it was much bigger | Felix promised hims@{,.djd not come as soon 
and longer than any we had yet seen. It was|as would have been desirable. But a meeting 
also covered with boards, so as we mused what | of quite an inconvenient character soon occur- 
itshould be, and resolved to dig it up; where| red—the natural result of these proceedings. 
we found, first, a mat, and, under that, a fair| No rational man, one would suppose, could 
bow, and then another mat, and, under that, a| have expected that the Indians would quietly 
board about three-quarters [of a yard?] long, | endure the robbing of their granaries and dwel- 
fine carved and painted, with three tines,|ling-houses, and the violation and plunder of 
[prongs,] or broaches on the top, like a crown. | their sepulchres. For, whatever good the Pil- 
Also between the mats we found Wowls, trays,|grims may have intended, the Indians could 
dishes, and such like trinkets, At length we) only see in thema band of armed marauders, 
came to a fair new mat, and, under that, two| bent upon appropriating to themselves the best 
bundles—the one big, the other less. Wejof what they could find. How unwarranted 







opened the greater, and found in it a great|the assertion of Grahame, that the Indians 


quantity of fine and perfect red powder, and in| were “ stimulated to acts of aggression at first 
it, the bones and scull of a man. The scull | by their own ferocity and jealousy.” He does not 
had fine yellow hair still on it, and some of the | breathe a whisper of the transactions which we 
flesh unconsumed. There was bound up with| have just related. It might seem as if he were 
ita knife, a pack-needle, and two or three old| not unwilling to verify the assurance of Sir 
iron things. It was bound up in a sailor’s| Robert Walpole, which, nevertheless, he quotes 
canvass cassock, and a pair of cloth breeches. | to combat, that “ history must be false.” 

The red powder was a kind of embalment, and| But let us proceed with the narrative of 
yielded a strong, but no offensive smell. It} Bradford and Winslow.—‘“ Wednesday, the 6th 
was as fine as any flour. We opened the lessjof Dec’r, [another expedition was fitted out. 
bundle likewise, and found of the same powder|On the 8th,] we found two baskets full of 
in it, and the bones and head of a little child.| parched acorns, hid in the ground, which we 
About the legs, and other parts of it, was bound | supposed had been corn, when we began to 
strings and bracelets of fine white beads.|dig the same. We cast earth thereon again, 
There was also by it a little bow, about three-|and went our way.” “ About midnight we 
quarters long, and some other odd knacks.| heard a great and hideous cry, arid our senti- 


So we bestirred our- 
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selves, and shot off a couple of muskets, and | Greenaway, commander, in company with my 


the noise ceased. We concluded that it was a 
company of wolves or foxes; for one told us, 
he had heard such a noise in Newfoundland. 
About five o’clock in the morning, we began 
to be stirring, and about two or three, who 
doubted whether the pieces would go off or no, 


made trial of them and shot them off, but! 


thought nothing at all. After prayer, we pre- 


pared ourselves for breakfast and for a jour-| 


ney ; and, it being now the twilight in the 
morning, it was thought meet to carry the 
things down to the shallop, Some said it was 
best not to carry the armour down ; others 
said, they would be readier ; two or three said, 
they would not carry theirs, till they went 


‘themselves,—but mistrusting nothing at all. 


As it fell out, the water not being high enough, 
they laid the things down upon the shore, and 
came up to breakfast. Anon, all upon a sud- 
den, we heard a great and strange cry, which 
we knew to be the same voices, though they 
varied their notes. One of our company, being 
abroad, came running in and cried, They are 
men, Indians, Indians !—and withal, their ar- 
rows came flying amongst us. Our men ran 
out with all speed to recover their arms; as, 
by the good providence of God, they did. In 
the meantime, Captain Miles Standish, having 
a snaphance [or flint lock,] ready, made a 
shot, and, after him, another. After they two 
had shot, other two of us were ready, but he 
wished us not to shoot, till we could take aim; 
for we knew not what need we should have, 
aad there were four only of us which had their 
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worthy friend, William Penn, whose good con- 
|versation was very advantageous to all the 
company. 

“ At our arrival, we found it a wilderness ; 
the chief inhabitants were Indians, and some 
Swedes, who received us in a friendly manner ; 
and though there was a great number of us, 
ithe good hand of Providence was seen in a 
particular manner, in that provisions were 
found for us by the Swedes and Indians, at 
|very reasonable rates, as well as brought from 
| divers other parts, that were inhabited before. 

“Our first concern was to keep up and 
maintain our religious worship; and, in order 
‘thereunto, we had several meetings in the 
houses of the inhabitants, and one boarded 
meeting-house was set up where the city was 
to be, near [the] Delaware ; and, as we had 
nothing but love and good-will in our hearts to 
one another, we had very comfortable meetings 
from time to time ; and, after our meeting was 
over, we assisted each other in building little 
houses for our shelter. 

* As our worthy Proprietor treated the In- 
dians with extraordinary humanity, they be- 
came very civil and loving to us, and brought 
in abundance of venison. As, in other coun- 
tries, the Indians were exasperated by hard 





treatment, which hath been the foundation of 


much bloodshed, so the contrary treatment 
here hath produced their love and affection.” 
At how early a period the Pilgrims directed 


their attention to the erection of a place of 


worship, Bradford and Winslow’s journal does 


arms there ready, stood before the open side of| not inform us. It does not inform us that they 


our barricado, which was first assaulted. They 
thought it best to defend it, least the enemy 
should take it and our stuff, and so have the 
more vantage against us. Our care was no 
less for the shallop ; but we hoped all the rest 
would defend it.” 

“The cry of our enemies was dreadful.” 
Several vollies having been exchanged, their 
captain “ gave an extraordinary cry, and away 
they went all. We followed them about a 
quarter of a mile.” 

‘ Thus it pleased God to vanquish our ene- 
mies, and give us deliverance. We took up 
eighteen of their arrows, which we have sent 
to England, by Master Jones; yet, by the es- 
pecial providence of God, none of them either 
hit or hurt us, though many came close by us 
and on every side of us, and some coats, which 
hung up in our barricado, were shot through 
and through.” 

Thus this colony, “ founded for religion,” 
was, in less than a month, engaged in deadly 
strife with the natives. William Penn’s colo- 
ny passed seventy years in peaceful and har- 
monious intercourse with the Red Man. 

After some further reconnoitering, the Pil- 

ims decided upon a spot for settlement, and, 
on “ the 18th of Dec’r, 1620,” landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

It is recorded by Richard Townsend, one of 


built one at all. But it tells us, that ten days 
after getting on shore, they were busily occu- 
pied in constructing a fortification. 

“ ‘Thursday, the 28th of Dec’r, so many as 
could, went to work on the hill, where we pur- 
posed to build our platform for our ordnance, 
and which doth command all the plain and the 
bay.” 

During the winter, they made what progress 
they could in their works, but they suffered so 
severely from sickness, produced, it is said, 
by the severity of the climate, and want of ad- 
equate food and shelter, that before spring 
more than half their number had died; and 
their physftal force was so reduced, that, at 
one period, but six or seven of them were ca- 
pable of doing duty. Their operations were 
impeded in some degree by several attacks 
made upon them by the Indians, who, for suffi- 
cient reasons, were much dissatisfied at seeing 
the preparations the new comers were making 
for a permanent residence on their territory. 
But the potent musket was always able to repel 
the feeble bow of the Indian. After a number 
of impotent attempts to dislodge the colonists, 
the natives seem to have abandoned the idea, 
at least for a time, and come to the determina- 
tion to molest them no more, and even to treat 
them with kindness, 

In the “ Epistle dedicatory prefixed to a Ser- 













the settlers of Pennsylvania, who left England} mon preached at Plymouth, in 1620,” by El- 
in the ship Welcome, with William Penn, that|der Cushman, we find this testimony. ‘ Who- 
the first building they put up, after landing, | so rightly considereth what manner of entrance, 
was a meeting-house. Afterwards they erect-| abiding and proceedings, we have had among 
ed their dwelling-houses. ‘In the year 1682, | these poor heathens, since we came hither, will 
I went on board the ship Welcome, Robert} easily think that God hath some great work to 








do towards them. ‘They were wont to be the 
most cruel and treacherous people in all these 


parts, even like lions; but to us they have 


been like lambs.” 


We cannot, however, quite agree with Elder 


Cushman, in the next clause of his epistle.— 
“ And we, for our parts, through God’s grace, 


have with that equity, justice, and compassion, 


carried ourselves towards them, as that they 


have received much favour, help and aid from 
us, but never the least injury, or wrong by us.” 
(To be continued.) 





In the number for last week, twenty-third 
line from the beginning, for session read ces- 
sion. 

— 

The shocks that were felt last October in 
Long Island, Connecticut, and various other 
places, are explained by late advices from the 
East. It appears that repeated shocks of earth- 
quakes were felt at Smyrna, Calcutta, &c., 
about that time, occasioning much damage and 
alarm. Eight houses fell at Ploumari and for- 
ty more were damaged, as well as some twen- 
ty-five shops and warehouses. Only two of 
the eighty houses at Liskoli were left standing. 
At Assam there were three shocks, two of 
which were very violent, accompanied by great 
noises and undulations of the earth. At the 
latest dates continued shocks were felt at Cal- 
cutta, 

—_—_—_— 

Antarctic Continent.—It is stated in Silli- 
man’s Journal that the expedition sent out from 
England to explore the Antarctic regions, be- 
tween the meridian of Greenwich and 120 deg. 
east, has found proof throughout of the exis- 
tence of the Antarctic Continent, which they 
call Victoria’s land. The magnetic observa- 
tions commenced by the Erebus and Terror 
have been completed, and the position of the 
magnetic pole exactly ascertained. 





The Flotte states that a French engineer 
named Leonard, now in London, has taken out 
a patent for the simple means of diminishing 
the fuel necessary for producing steam. He 
introduces fish oil into the boiler, with only a 
small portion of water, When the oil is at 
boiling heat, the water precipitates itself into 
the interior, and the steam is generated as fast 
as is desired, without being decomposed. ‘The 
saving in fuel, is to be 40 or 50 per cent. 





A letter from Osnabruck, in Hanover, of the 
9th instant, says: “ Mathew, of Ireland, the 
apostle of temperance, has found an emulator 
in Marc Christian Frederick Seling, a Lutheran 
minister of our town, This venerable man 
has just returned from a tour through the pro- 
vince of Hildesheim, in the fifly towns of 
which he has received pledges from about 20,- 
000 persons, of both sexes and all ages, to ab- 
stain entirely from drinking spirituous liquors. 
During the two years anda half that he has been 
engaged in this good work, he has procured 
for the different temperance societies in Ger- 
many 82,582 members, of whom 25,141 are 
men, 27,776 women, and 29,741 young per- 
sons of both sexes, of from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. | mained ignited, but when it goes out, the ‘lot’ is 

The History of House Lights. adjedgpd to the lant bidder. 
As refinement increased, candles were grad- 
pee ee mine ually introduced from sacred to private editices, 
The lamps, either hung from the ceiling of | and used for domestic purposes, almost to the 
the upartment, or placed on one of these su-}exclusion of lamps. They have remained 
perb stands, were filled with vegetable oil by | pretty much the same for centuries ; consisting 
means of vessels very like modern butter-boats, | chiefly of cotton wicks surrounded by tallow 
and called tafrondibula, The wick waseither|or wax. Even those made with all the 
of hemp, flax, or the leaves of a kind of verbas- | improvements of modern science are expensive, 
cum or lungwort, whence this plant is some-|and give very little light; but those still used 
times called torch-weed. A lamp is said to|in countries into which such improvements 
have been found at Stabiw, with the wick|have not penetrated, are only calculated sal 
still preserved. Instruments for snuffing were | make darkness visible. The following picture 


rapidly with the oxygen of the surrounding at- 
mosphere, the heat evolved being so great as to 
cause the vapour to be white hot, and very lu- 
minous, thus constituting visible flame. But 
the combustion that occasions this can only 
take place in that part of the column of hot 
vapour which is in contact with the atmosphere, 
namely, the exterior surface. The flame of a 
candle or lamp, then, is not solid throughout, 
but is only a thin film of white hot vapour, en- 
closing a quantity of heated vapour, which, for 
want of oxygen, is incapable of attaining the 
greatest degree of heat in burning. In other 
words, it is only the vapour which rises from 


fastened by a chain to the lamp, together with | of a room at Cairo at night, presents as cheer-| the outside of the wick, which coming in con- 
small pincers for raising the wick; though, | less an aspect as an apartment must have done} tact with the atmosphere, takes up from it suf- 
when the lamp was in the form of a human| in Europe during what we call the “ dark ages :”| ficient oxygen to cause ignition, That in the 
figure, these instruments were held in its|— Lane, in his “ Modern Egyptians,” informs) inside of the flame not being immediately sup- 
hand. us that the light of one or two candles, placed | plied with oxygen, rises unburnt from the cen- 

When lighted, nothing but constant want/|on the floor, or on a stool, and sometimes sur-| tre of the wick in ithe form of smoke. By a 
and habit could have made the smoke, and|rounded by a large glass shade, or enclosed| pretty experiment, it is possible to extract the 
smell of the lamp, tolerable to the ancients. |in a glass lantern, on account of the windows| unburnt vapour from the centre of the flame, 


Their faces and clothes—especially at a feast 
where an unusual number of lights were em- 
ployed—became blackened; and a Roman 
beauty could hardly retain her charms long 
after the commencement of a night festival. 
The gorgeous ornaments of the rooms were 
also damaged from the same cause; and Vi- 
truvius directs, in his work on architecture, 
that, to hide the unsightly stains of smoke, the 
pannels should be black, with red and yellow 
margins, and polished, so that the smut may be 
readily removed by the servants. Various ef- 
forts were made from time to time to do away 
with the inconvenience, but they never thought 
of having glass chimneys. Candles were re- 
sorted to; and indeed, the candelabra were 
originally made to hold them, though, from the 
imperfect manner in which the candele were 
manufactured, they were replaced by lamps. 
Rushes and papyrus fibres, smeared over with 
wax or tallow, were in use for temporary pur- 
poses—for lighting lamps, or for going from 
one chamber to another. Becker, in his ad- 
mirable classical work of “ Gallus,” makes his 
hero return home late at night, and is received 
by his freed-man, Chresimus, who proceeds to 
light a wax candle at one of the lamps, and 
led the way through the saloons and colon- 
nades to the sleeping apartment of his lord.’ 
According to Pliny, wax and tallow candles 
were employed in religious offices, and they 
have continued to be so used ever since. In 
the twelfth century, wax candles, some of them 
of great length and thickness, were generally 
seen in Roman Catholic churches, smaller ones 
being upheld in chandeliers; the lighting, 
trimming, and putting out of which being oc- 
casionally performed as a religious rite. ‘Thus 
there was the process of excommunicating by 
inch of candle; the sinner was summoned to 
appear at the lighting of a small piece of can- 
dle, and was allowed to come to repentance 
while it continued burning ; but should he ne- 
glect to present himself before the candle 
went out, he remained finally excommunicated. 
To this practice is traced the custom of auction 
sales ‘ by the candle,’ which is still in vogue, 
especially in seaports. When the merchan- 


























dise is put up for sale, the bystanders are al- 
lowed to bid while a small piece of candle re- 





being merely of lattice-work, is generally thought 
sufficient for a large and lofty saloon. In the 
winter the saloon is quite as sombre, for, as 
there is no fire-place, it is warmed by a bra- 
zier or chafing-dish (called nuncud), made of 
tinned copper, full of burning charcoal placed 
on the floor, into which perfume is occasional- 
ly thrown. ‘The Egyptians take great delight 
in perfumes, and often fumigate their apart- 
ments, most commonly with frankincense, ben- 
zoin and cascarilla bark, and aloes wood ; 
ambergris is rarely used on account of its 
costliness. ‘The wood is moistened before be- 
ing placed on the charcoal. 


We must now describe the manner in which 


artificial light is produced, So little common- 
place will this information be, that we believe 
there are comparatively few persons who know 
upon what principle illumination from the 
lamps or candles which they are so constantly 
using is effected. 


“ Every light is a gas light; with this sim- 


ple difference, that coal gas is made at a dis- 
tance from the burner, whilst candles and 
lamps manufacture their gas at the burner. 
Oil or tallow cannot take fire unless previously 
volatilised by heat, which is effected by means 
of the wick, through the fibres of which the 
melted tallow or wax rises, in consequence of 
capillary attraction. The wick, itself easily 
inflamed by another ignited body, when light- 
ed, heats the oil to a degree which brings it to 
thecondition of vapour or gas, and that igniting, 
as it rises, supplies the flame. The oil first 
raised and volatilised is in this manner dissi- 
pated by combustion ; more succeeds to fill its 
place, and thus a constant combustion is kept 
up. A candle, however, differs from a lamp 
in a very essential circumstance. The oil of 


the lamp is always fluid, and only requires to 
be boiled into vapour by the heat of the wick ; 
but the tallow being at first solid, has first to 
be liquified and brought into the state of oil. 
That which is in the vicinity of the wick is 
first melted, and the external rim of the candle 
not being rendered fluid, a cup is thus formed 
which contains the melted portion. The melt- 
ed tallow or oil being boiled by the flame into 
the state of vapour, ascends in a column, and 


being heated to a high temperature, it combines 


and to inflame it. Procure a piece of small 
glass tube, having a bore of an eighth of an 
inch ; insert the end of it dexterously into the 
dark part of the flame where the hollow is sup- 
posed to be, and the unburnt vapour will as- 
cend through the tube, and may be set fire to 
at the top by a piece of lighted paper, forming 
a smaller flame of the same kind as the first.” 
(Cyclopedia of Domestic Economy, p. 123.) 
Exactly upon this principle coal gas is manu- 
factured and conducted through pipes. 

Candles no sooner came into general domes- 
tic use, than their superiority over the oil lamps 
of old was found so great, that up to a recent 
period no other light was so much used, Still 
they have their faults, and though these are 
trifling, they are felt to be extremely inconve- 
nient in this age of luxurious comfort. ‘Tal- 
low candles especially, constantly require to 
be snuffed ; their light therefore is uncertain. 
Wax candles, which require no snuffing, are 
too expensive for general use ; hence numer- 
ous compositions have been made, meant to 
combine the convenience of wax with the 
cheapness of tallow ; such as spermaceti, stea- 
rine, &c, Comparatively all candles are ex- 
pensive ; considering the small quantity of 
light each gives, and there has been a desire 
to readopt lamps, so improved as to make 
houselighting a cheaper process. For this 
reason an immense aggregate of mechanical 
ingenuity has been from time to time expended 
upon the construction of lamps, so as to render 
them fit for domestic purposes. 

Yet from the earliest times to 1780, no ser- 
viceable improvement was made ; but in that 
year M. Argand, a native of Geneva, promul- 
gated an invention of great advantage, It has 
been before explained, that the interior of an 
ordinary flame, consists of gas which has not 
inflamed, because it is debarred from mixing 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere. Argand, 
therefore, caused a circular wick to be con- 
structed, so burnt in a hollow burner, that the 
air not only came to the outside, but also to the 
inside of the flame; a draught of air being pro- 
duced by the glass chimney, which protecting 
the flame from draughts, caused little or no 
smoke. So excellent was this principle proved 





to be, that every succeeding inventor made ijt a 
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basis of improvements, few attempting to adopt | arguments with which you may be assailed tion has already doubled itself in ten years in 
any other sort of burner ; their ingenuity be- » but will reserve that task for another and) our State, and if the present tide of negro emi- 
ing chiefly expended on other parts of the | more appropriate time. gration into the State is not arrested, in ‘another 
lamp. ‘The most elegant improvement was| “We are all of the opinion, that there are| decade, we will present the spectacle of a State 
the annular table lamp, the oil reservoir of| circumstances connected with the immediate|having a population double that of the white. 
which consisting of a circular tube placed be- | traffic in slaves itself, which furnish strong ar-|‘These being tacts, it forces the subject on our 
low the light, casts comparatively no shadow,” | guments in favour of legislative interference. |attention in another important point of view, 
which all lamps upon the old construction did. | Individuals engaged in that traffic, generally|namely, the danger of servile insurrection. 
The rays of light were the more equally diffus- | have but little regard for the slaves which they|Though much disposed to view dangers at a 





age 
the State?—Thus, in a financial point ‘ 


ed by the intervention of a large groundless 
shade. 

The chief objections to the best lamps are 
the difficulty of keeping them in order, from a 
constant clogging of the burner and ducts, and 
the expense of oil, the very best of which can 
only be used in them with success. A late in- 
ventor has introduced a lamp in which cheap 
oil can be burnt, by causing it to be heated be- 
fore rising to the flame. ‘The cistern in this 
case is contained in a tube which immediately 
surrounds the upper part of this flame, so that 
while it is burning, the oil is kept hot, and the 
more readily volatilises when taken up by the 
wick, Another very clever, because simple 
invention, is that called the solar lamp; a cap 
is placed upon the burner, so as to cause a 
great draught of air to discharge itself at the 
bottom of the flame, keeping up a constant 
supply of oxygen. Common oil in this lamp 
burns with little smoke, and if the best oil 
be used, the smoke is hardly perceptible. 





* This sort of lamp, much improved, is called the 
sinumbra (sine umbra, no shade) lamp. 


ee 


Alabama Looking Ahead. 


Last week we gave the first part of the re- 
port of a special committee of the Legislature 
of Alabama, upon the subject of the Interstatal 
Slave Trade. 

The topics discussed by it were of momen- 
tous interest in every aspect. Nor is the con- 
clusion of the report less important. We ask 
for it, therefore, the candid attention of slave- 
holders as well as non-slaveholders. The 
Committee, referring to the fact, that the Inter- 
statal Slave Trade was weakening the ties that 
bound the slave States together, go on to re- 
mark : 

** But should this prove a mistaken view of 
the subject, we are of the opinion, that the 
evils as they exist at present, are of sufficient 
magnitude to demand corrective - legislation, 
Experience has pretty well established the fact, 
that the value of an article, is regulated princi- 
pally by the demand for the article; indeed this 
may be regarded as a fixed principle of politi- 
cal economy. The melancholy experience of 
the South has fully attested thefact, too, that the 
production of our great staples is annually 
much greater than the consumption. Must it 
not be obvious then, that the large and con- 
stant transfer of slave labour, from. the grain 
and tobacco growing regions, to the sugar and 

‘gotton regions, must still further increase the 
toi eta in the production and consump- 
iotif our staples, consequently diminish their 

and add to the pecuniary embarrassifent 


view, legislation would seem to be a 


V2 committee will not attempt to meet ¢ 
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buy for market, but purchase those which they |distanice with indifference, yet we should not 
can get cheapest. ‘The prison houses and jails | close our eyes to the probability of such an oc- 
of Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina,|currence. The history of this institution in 
often furnish the slaves introduced amongst us| other countries is pregnant with warning to us! 
from this source. The consequence is, a spi-|There are elements at work amongst us, aided 
rit of dissatisfaction and insubordination is en-|by the abolitionists at the North, which, if not 
gendered and kept up amongst our slaves, who! prevented by wise and timely police laws, may 
otherwise are comparatively happy and con-/| produce scenes here, the bare thought of which 
tented. A more rigid system of discipline, is|is revolting to the human feelings. With these 
thereby rendered necessary, and those plans|facts staring us in the face, your committee 
of Christian benevolence and enterprise insti-| would ask, can your honourable body hesitate 
tuted for the melioration of their condition, are}as to the line of policy necessary to be pursu- 
paralyzed to a great extent, if not wholly de-jed? They think the question of taxation of 
feated. but little moment, nay, sinks into nothingness, 
“ The last, though not the least of the evils} when contrasted with the evils afore-mentioned 
complained of, and sought to be remedied by|as growing out of the introduction of slaves 
legislation, are those consequent on the intro-/into our State ; and which, in our opinion, will 
duction of slaves, and the settling of large|increase until scenes are enacted here revolt- 
farms, by non resident proprietors. Whilst|ing to humanity, and destructive entirely of 
there is some difference of opinion with your|our peace and prosperity as a State. 
committee, in regard to the propriety of totally} “ Your committee are therefore of opinion, 
inhibiting the introduction of slaves into the| that philanthropy and patriotism alike demand 
State, yet they are unanimous in the opinion, |at the hands of the Legislature prompt and ef: 
that your honourable body should provide some | ficient legislation, whereby present evils may 
remedy for the grievances inflicted on the|be corrected and future ones.avoided. They, 
State, by the settlement of large negro quarters|therefore, have instructed me to report the fol- 
amongst us, by individuals residing in other |lowing bill, and, recommend its passage. 
States. P, W. Krrrreti, Chr’n.” 
“Such persons enjoy, in our estimation,a| Nore.—lIn 1830, the number of slaves in 
monopoly of privileges contrary to the spirit] Alabama was 117,640—in 1840, 253,532 an 
and genius of our institutions, Underthis sys-/increase of 116 per cent. Since 1840 the in- 
tem of things, large amounts of our staple are| crease has been 10,000 per year, and principal- 
annually made, and carried to Mobile and New ly in South Alabama. ‘in thirteen counties 
York, and other places, and sold, the proceeds|in South Alabama, the slave population exceeds 
of which are expended in other States, to build|the white, and in the counties of Greene, Ma- 
up and improve, and beautify those States, and|rengo and Dallas, the slave population is more 
add to their comfort and wealth, whilst the|than double that of the white. The three last 
non-resident enjoys an exemption from the per- | named counties, with Wilcox, Montgomery and 
formance of either civil or military duty in our| Sumpter added, have a white population of 
State, and from most of the burthens imposed on| 61,073, and a slave pupulation of 120,552, 
the citizens of the State. The wgis of our laws| agreeable to the census of 1844.’ ” 
is thrown around his property ; ourown citizens} We have only room to glance at the posi- 
are required to patrol their farms, and protect their} tions taken in the report, passing by the finan- 
property, whilst they are remote from the dan-|cial view altogether. 
gers and inconveniences incident to this kind} 1. The character of the individuals engaged 
of population. The only thing they give us in|in the Slave,Trade.—This is known to be de- 
return, (save the bare per-capitum tax on their|testable. ‘The committee do not speak out on 
negroes, and tax on their land,) is, an impov-/this point; but their reference indicates very 
erished soil, with the very foundations of so-| plainly what they think. The ice is broken. 
ciety broken up, by converting the rich por-| We shall have plainer talk from Alabama and 
tions of our State into one unbroken negro| other southern States on this subject. 
quarter. 2. The character of the slaves taken South 
“* Men of moderate estates, who are general-|by the Slave Traders.—There is sound sense 
ly our best citizens, being surrounded by these] and true benevolence in the views of the Com- 
wealthy non-residents, are forced to sell their|mittee. Alabama will have to stop the Inter- 
property ata sacrifice, and are thus driven|statal Slave Trade, if she looks to her own 
from our borders, to seek a position elsewhere, | safety or prosperity. 


Free from those inconveniencies and dangers.| 3. The non-residents.—The argument here 


The rapid increase of the slave population|is curious as well as instructive. Families are 


3} over the white, in many of the counties of the}willing to receive the benefit of slave labour, 


ate, will attest the fact. In the county of/but not willing to live among it. And the 
ngo, it is already{double, and nearly so in} Committee say that this is a monopoly, which, 


jother counties. That kind of popula-| besides impoverishing the soil, is fast breaking 
a 
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up the very foundations of Society, by con- 
yerting the rich portions of the State into one 
unbroken negro quarter! What a confession! 
Yet it is true every word of it ; but it is a truth 
which applies nearly as forcibly to the large 
resident, as the large non-resident planter, and 
we don’t see how the evil produced by either, 
can be overlooked. 

4. The effect upon the middle class.—Facts 
stated by the report, in this particular are 
deeply interesting. The Carolina doctrine is, 
that we want nomiddling class, The aristocracy 
or large slave holders; enough of poor whites 
to defend them; and the slaves—these are 
what the gentlemen perpetualists think neces- 
sary, and there are men in Kentucky—-selfish, 
base-minded men—who hold to the same doc- 
trinee The Alabama Committee confine their 
views to wealthy non-residents. This is folly. 
The large resident proprietor is just as injuri- 
ous. And by what right is it that they drive 
men of moderate estates, “ our best citizens,” 
from their neighbourhood—compel them to 
sacrifice their property—and seek happiness 
and a home elsewhere? Why is it that a 
middling-class man of Marengo Co., Alabama, 
should be made subject to such a heavy incon- 
venience and personal hardship? Our fathers 
endured no such oppression. Yet this is the 
penalty+ which slavery exacts—this the kind 
of outrage and wrong it is ever inflicting upon 
freemen. 

But what may we not hope, when Alabama 
asserts the truth on this subject ?—Shame on 
the coward heart in Kentucky, that would now 
fail to defend it!—Clay’s True American. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 


“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH, 
(Continued from page 247.) 


CHAP. XVIII.—Deaths and characters of several. 


Divers religious visits from abroad. ‘The death of 


the Proprietary, William Penn, with a sketch of his 
character. 


1713.—In the year 1713, Thomas Chalkley 
visited the provinces of Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, and returning from thence, 
went to New England, and performed the like 
service to the meetings of Friends there. In 
the latter end of the year, he went to South 
Carolina on the same Christian-design of pro- 
moting a reformation, and returned from thence 
by the way of Virginia and Maryland, and 
again visited many meetings in those provin- 
ces, 

John Lowdon and Francis Swain from 
Pennsylvania, likewise visited New England 
this year in the service of Truth. 

John Salkeld, from Pennsylvania, also went 
this year to pay a religious visit to Friends in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

In this year died Samuel Carpenter, of Phi- 
ladelphia, who arrived very early, and was 
one of the most considerable sellers and traders 
of Pennsylvania, where he also bore for many 
years some of the greatest posts in the govern- 
ment. Through a great variety of business he 
preserved the love and esteem of a large and 


service of Truth. 
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extensive acquaintance. His abilities and ac- | came to New Jersey from Oyster Bay, on 


253 





tion in the Society of Friends, and his love to| Long Island very early, bought land at Mans- 


such as were concerned to travel in the minis- 
try, for whom he kept an open heart and open 
doors, made him deservedly distinguished as a 


valuable member of the religious community to 


which he belonged. 
1714.—On the 19th of the month called 
March, 1714, died at Abington, John Lowdon, 


|field, and settled there. 








She had a servicea- 
ble public testimony ; and in the time of the 
New England persecution, visiting Boston, was 
from thence banished on the account of reli- 
gion. It is her that Sewel mentions, in relat- 
ing the passage of Hannah Wright, a girl of 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, (who was 


of New Garden, Pennsylvania. He came over | sister to the said Mary,) who, going from Long 
to settle, from Ireland, in 1711, and having) Island, appeared in the court at Boston, warn- 


fixed his family to satisfaction, he travelled sev- 
eral considerable journeys in the service of the 
ministry on the continent of America, and was 
often abroad at meetings for worship and busi- 
ness in these provinces, and of good service, 
having a testimony thut usually had a great 
reach upon those that heard it. The year he 
died, he went to Long Island, Rhode Island, 
and New England, and visited nearly all the 
meetings of Friends that way, which took him 
about three months, and proved very accepta- 
ble to them. Being returned home, he stayed 
but a little there, but performed another visit 
to the meetings at and about Philadelphia and 
Burlington, and from thence to the upper parts 
of Bucks and Philadelphia counties ; and hav- 
ing reached as far as Abington, he was there 
taken very ill with a painful distemper, (and 


carried out of meeting to a Friend’s house,) 


which after awhile somewhat abating, he lay 
pretty quiet, and told those about him that he 
had done the work the Lord had given him to 
do, and was easy, and desiring his love might 
be remembered to all Friends. He soon after 
quietly departed, as though he had fallen asleep, 
having continued very sensible to the last. It 
was thought he was as well beloved for the 
time he lived in the province, as most that had 


ever come into it. 


In the year 1714, Thomas Wilson and 
James Dickenson came again to visit these 
provinces, and the continent in general, in the 
It was the second visit of the 
first, and the third of the second, and was as 
usual very acceptable to the visited. 

Thomas Story, from Pennsylvania, now also 
visited Friends in Barbadoes again, which ser- 
vice having performed, he went from thence to 
England, and there continued the remaining 
part of his life. 

1715.—In this year Gabriel Newby and 
Matthew Pritchard, from North Carolina, paid 
a religious visit to these provinces, and to New 
England. 

Thomas Thomson and Josiah Langdale, 
from England, also came now to these pro- 
vinces, and the continent in general, on an ac- 
ceptable religious visit, as did also Benjamin 
Holme, who, in going through the continent, 
stayed several years. 

Ann Chapman, from Bucks, in Pennsylva- 
nia, this year went on her second religious 
visit to New England. 

1716.—In this year, 1716, William Bald- 
win, Peter Fearon, and Christopher Black- 
bourne, at different times, visited the meetings 
of Friends in New England. 

In the month called December, this year, 
died Edward Andrews, of Little Egg Harbour, 
in West Jersey. He was the son of Samuel 
and Mary Andrews, who, with their family, 





ing the magistrates to spill no more innocent 
blood ; which saying from a child of that age 
so struck them at first, that they all sat silent, 
till Rawson, the Secretary, said, What, shall 
we be baffled by such a one as this? come, 
let us drink a dram! This Hannah afterwards 
had a public testimony, and continued in good 
esteem among Friends till her death, which 
happened by accident in some part of Virginia, 
being, with several others, drowned going over 
one of the wide ferries, as she was on a reli- 
gious visit that way. 

After the death of Samuel and Mary An- 
drews, their son Edward removed from Mans. 
field to Egg Harbour. He was one of the 
first settlers in that part of New Jersey, and 
said to be the first that built a framed house 
there, 

[For further particulars of Edward Andrews, 
embracing Samuel Smith’s account, see “ The 
Friend,” Vol. XIX. page 46, et seq. ] 

1717.—In the latter end of the year 1717 
died Dr. Griffith Owen, of Philadelphia, who 
has been several times mentioned before. He 
came over among the early settlers of Penn- 
sylvania, and was of eminent service among 
them in divers capacities, As a minister 
among Friends, he had a sensible, pathetic, 
and lively testimony. As a member of that 
religious community, he was active, exemplary 
and useful. In civil society, his merit and 
worth raised him to several public stations, 
wherein he acted with judgment and a becom- 
ing integrity, But his prattice as a physician, 
in which he was very knowing and eminent, 
rendered him of great additional value in the 
place where he lived. With these qualities he 
preserved the sincerity and meekness of a 
Christian, was ready to every good office, and 
died greatly beloved and lamented by a large 
acquaintance of people of different ranks and 
persuasions. 

In this year came to visit the meetings of 
Friends on the continent, in the work of the 
ministry, William Armstrong and James Gra- 
ham. And after them, John Dawson and 
Isaac Hadwin, all from England, whose ser- 
vices were well received by their brethren in 
these provinces. James Graham was taken 
ill, and died at the house of Samuel Smith, in 
Burlington. His loss was regretted by many 
who had the opportunity of his acquaintance 
during his small stay in this country. The 
said Isaac Hadwin came over some years af- 
terwards on business, and died at Chester, in 
Pennsylvania. 

Lydia Norton, from New England, now 
visited these provinces in the work of the min- 
istry, greatly to the satisfaction of those that 
heard her. She had a large gift and strong 
voice, and was much valued and followed. 
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1718.—In this year, after a lingering indis. | vantages that could possibly arise from the 
position, departed this life at Ruscombe, near |limited sphere his lieutenant-governors acted 
Twyford, in Buckinghamshire, William Penn, |in, to what might at that time have ensued, on 
Proprietor and founder of Pennsylvania, aged |his being totally deprived of the government, 
about seventy-four years. Though his literary | which more than once seemed likely to have 
works, and the unexampled nobility of his|been the case, His religious writings are 
plan and improvements in that province, are| worth the perusal of any who may incline to 
the greatest monument that can be erected to|a further acquaintance with either his religion 





his memory, and will continue to live and 
speak too loud, to need any additional enco- 
miums here, yet it would scarcely be thought 
excusable, to wholly omit a respectful com- 
memoration of some of his services. Being 
early im life convinced of the principles held 
by the Quakers, (in part by the preaching of| 
Thomas Loe, in Ireland,) though born to great 
worldly expectations, he found himself obliged 
to take up the cross to them, and look another 
way- In time he became an eminent preach- 
er himself, and evidenced the authenticity of 
his call in the hearts of his brethren, who 
greatly loved and esteemed him for the work’s 
sake; and he continued, while in health, in the 
exercise thereof the remainder of his days. As| 
a man he was endowed with great penetration 
and forethought. Those who know his cha- 
racter need not be informed that he retained 


or character. 

The 3d of the month called December, this 
year, died Ellis Pugh, of North Wales, Penn- 
sylvania. He was one of the early Welsh 
settlers of that province, to which he came 
over in the year 1687. He received his con- 
vincement in Wales about 1674, in part by the 
testimony of John ap John. He became a 
minister in 1680. In that capacity he was a 
blessing to many ; in 1706, visiting his own 
country, he stayed there about two years, and 
then returned to Pennsylvania. His conduct 
in his family, in his neighbourhood, and in the 
church, was meek, loving, and peaceable. His | 


Per “ The nee 
Judge Righteous Judgment. 


In the days of Elijah the prophet, many of 
the children of Israel were in a deplorable con- 
dition, from forgetting the Lord, and forsaking 
the law and the testimony, until, like the world 
around them, they worshipped they knew not 
what. ‘This beloved prophet of the Lord, from 
dwelling on the fallen condition of his people 
had sunk into a desponding state, in which it 
seems he judged from the outward appearance, 
which exhibited little to encourage hope, until 
he even wished that he might die, and so be 
taken from a people unworthy of the Lord’s 
mercies, and his tribulations. He seemed to 
have forgotten the late display of Almighty 
power at the sacrifice, and his benign mercy in 
sending an abundance of rain. In this state of 
mind the word of the Lord came to him :— 
*‘ What doest thou here, Elijah? And he said, 
I have been very jealous for the Lord God of 


° 3 | ° . ‘. 
conversation was chaste and innocent, and hosts: for the children of Israel have forsaken 


coupled with the fear of God, and of good re- 
port among all who knew him. 

1719.—In the year 1719, Elizabeth Whart- 
naby and Rebecca Turner, and after them Eli- 


the sincerest love for truth, and integrity to it,|zabeth Rawlinson and Lydia Lancaster, all 


through a great variety of trying scenes, in 





which, perhaps, the smiles of prosperity, at 


from England, came on an acceptable religious 
visit to Friends in these provinces, and on the 





certain intervals, might be none of the least. | continent. 

He was not only. strong in natural abilities,| 1720.—In the year 1720, John Appleton, 

with considerable acquisitions of knowledge, |from England, visited this continent in the 

but preserved an uniform care to render them | work of the ministry. 

subservient to the great interests of religion| The 10th of the month called March, in the 

and virtue. He was chaste and circumspect, | same year, died, in the forty-sixth year of his 

yet pleasant in conversation, and of a winning,|age, Vincent Caldwell, of Marlborough, in 

obliging carriage and demeanor. He set to | Chester county, Pennsylvania. He was con- 

the world, in different countries and languages, | vinced of the principles held by Friends, about 

a bright and amiable example ; and, in a word, | the age of seventeen, by the ministry of John 

was a shining instance that piety is not incom- | Grattan, and in due time had a dispensation of 
patible with a fine understanding. He wrote|the gospel committed unto him, soon after 

in a pleasant, but strong and nervous style,|which, namely, in the year 1699, he came) 
having, instead of a laboured connection of|over to settle in Pennsylvania. He travelled | 
words, the agreeable talent of laying his matter|in the work of the ministry divers times into 
so close together, that makes it insensibly gain |the southern provinces. In the year 1718, he 

upon the reader, and, while it allures his atten-| visited Friends in Barbadoes, Antigua, &c. 

tion, adds profit to pleasure. Those who blame | His testimony was convincing, and affected the 
him on the score of his governors, perhaps do| hearts of the hearers. His sickness was about 
not sufficiently consider every requisite of go-| six days, in which he was preserved in a sen- 
vernment; that though many valuable pur- | sible, tender frame of spirit, often supplicating 
poses were subserved by his being vested with the Lord for the welfare of Zion, exhorting 
the proprietary authority, he had it not in his | Friends to live in love and unity, and to be- 
power always to do as he pleased. An un-/ware of the spirit that would lead into a sepa- 
grateful agent had, in the latter part of his| ration, and to keep low and humble before the 
time, involved him in many difficulties, which, | Lord, and then they would be made partakers, 
under his circumstances in other respects, very | more and more, of his heavenly blessings. He 
few men could have struggled through, and at | spoke clearly to the conditions of some pre- 
the same time preserved the government, as| sent, warning them to fear the Lord, and keep 
he did, for his children. In this, his interest| their eyes unto him, who alone was able to 
among his friends, the Quakers, was such, that | preserve them in the midst of tribulation, desir- 


thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and 
slain thy prophets with the sword, and I, even 
I only am left, and they seek my life to take it 
away. And He said, go forth and stand on 
the mount before the Lord. And behold, the 
Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains and brake in pieces the 
rocks, before the Lord; but the Lord was not 
in the wind; and afier the wind an earth- 
quake; but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake. And after the earthquake a fire, but 
the Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire 
a still, small voice. And it wasso when Eli- 
jah heard it, he wrapped his face in his man- 
tle, and went out and stood in the entering in 
of the cave.” And the Lord commanded him 
to go and do certain things, that would in time 
deliver his people ; yet it was to be a gradual 
work, that would not be accomplished in his 
day. And he encouraged the disconsolate pro- 
phet by the declaration, I have left me seven 
thousand in Israel, all the knees which have 
not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which 
hath not kissed him. 

Is there not some danger of us at the pre- 
sent time of judging without enough discern- 
ment, and too much from the outward appear- 


ance of our Israel? In order to improve it, 
| let us beware of acting in the spirit ofthe wind, 
| the earthquake and the fire, but let the face be 


covered with the mantle of humility and love, 
and let us carefully attend to the “ still, small 
voice” of Wisdom, which cannot err, and, in 
the end, all things will work together for good, 
to them that please God. 

Indianopolis, Ia., Fourth month, 1846. 





The Baltimore Sun says, that it may be men- 


he could command, and is said to have had 
their assistance in person and property once 
or more, to a great degree. After the revolu- 
tion, his former obligations to, and intimacy 
with King James, drew a jealous eye over him, 


‘ing the Lord would make his passage easy,|tioned as a rather unusual circumstance, that 
and receive him graciously into his arms of| Within the past few days a large number of 
rest and peace forever. And afier requesting| Wild ducks, principally canvass-backs, have 
those who were by, to remember his love to| been killed in the Patapsco river, inside of 
Friends in general at the Monthly, Quarterly, Fort McHenry. We are told that great num- 


and made it necessary for the general good of|and Yearly Meeting, and the Meeting of Min-| bers have been flying up and down the river, 
the province, to keep his terms at the English 
court. It is not unlikely that considerations of | of mind. 
this sort made several of his governors ; and 
that they were not unjustifiable, will be obvi- 
ous to any one who compares all the disad- 


isters, he finished his course in a resigned frame | 4nd into the Ferry branch. Wild fowl do not 
often venture so close to the city, in sufficient 


(To be continued.) sportsmen 
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numbers, at least, to invite the attention of 
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Slave Ship “ Pons.” 
Extracts from Letters respecting the capture 
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ed to be less than three hundred and fifty tons, instant with 903. Seven have ‘since’ died. 
it seemed impossible that one-half could have|The captain took us for an English man-of- 


lived to cross the Atlantic. 


About two hun-| war, and hoisted the American colours, and no 


of the Sluve Ship “ Pons,” on the Coast of | dred filled up the spar deck alone, when they | doubt had papers to correspond ; but, suspect- 


Africa, and the Landing of the Captured 
Slaves in Liberia, on the 16th of Twelfth 
month, 1845, 


From Capt. Bell to the Secretary of the Navy. 
“U.S. Ship Yorktown, Cabinda, (Africa,) 
Dec. 16th, 1845.” 

“] addressed a letter to you on the 30th ult. 
giving an account of the capture of the Amer- 
ican barque Pons, of Philadelphia, with eight 
hundred and ninety-six slaves on board, a du- 
plicate of which I now enclose. 1 was so 
unxious to dispatch the vessel in the shortest 
time for Liberia, in order to land the slaves and 
relieve them from their miserable confinement, 
that it was not in my power to give you a 
more particular account of this vessel. [| will 
now endeavour to do so, and also state some 
facts which have since come to my know- 
ledge.” 

“ The * Pons,’ under the command of James 
Berry, was at anchor at Cabinda for about 
twenty days before she took on board the 
slaves, during which time she was closely 
watched by her Britannic Majesty’s brig Cyg- 
net, Commander Layton. i 
o'clock on the morning of the 27th November, 
the Cygnet got under way and stood to sea. 
Immediately Berry gave up the ship to Gallano, 
who commenced getting on board the water, pro- 
visions and slaves ; and so expeditious were they 
in their movements, that at 8 o’clock that even- 
ing the vessel was under weigh, having embark- 
ed nine hundred and three slaves. Instead of 
standing directly to sea, she kept in with the 
coast during the night. At daylight they were 
off Kacongo, about twenty-five miles to the 
north of Cabinda, when they discovered the 
Cygnet in the offing. ‘They immediately furied 
all their sails, and drifted so near the shore 
that the negroes lined the beach in hope of a 
shipwreck. ‘They continued in this situation 
until meridian, when, finding they had not 
been discovered, they set their lower sails, in 
order to clear the shore, and as the Cygnet 
drew off from the land, they afterwards set 
their more lofty ones. Twodaysafterwards we 
captured her. Her crew consisted of Span- 
iards, Portuguese, Brazilians, and some from 
other countries; and, although continuing un- 
der the American flag, with probably Ameri- 
can papers, not one American was on board.” 

“ As I could not despatch her the evening of 
her capture, she kept company with us that 
night, The next morning | regretted to learn 
that eighteen had died and one jumped over- 
board. So many dying in so short a time was 
accounted for by the captain in the necessity 
he had of thrusting below all who were on 
deck and closing the hatches, when he first 
fell in with us, in order to escape detection. 

“The vessel has noslave-deck, and upwards 
of eight hundred and fifty were piled, almost 
in bulk on the water casks below. These 
were males. About forty or fifty females were 
confined in one half of the round-house cabin 
on deck—the other half of the cabin remaining 
for the use of the officers. As the ship appear- 


At about nine; 


were permitted to come up from below, and yet 
the captain assured me that it was his intention 


jing that we might be an American, or probably 
jconfused by his fright and our changing our 


to have taken four hundred more on board if| flag to English, first showing one colour and 


he could have spared the time.” 
the end.) 

“The stench from below was so great that 
it was impossible to stand more than a few 
moments near the hatchways. Our men who 
went below from curiosity, were forced up sick 
in a few minutes; then all the hatches were 


(See note at 


off. What must have been the sufferings of 


these poor wretches when the hatches were 
closed? I am informed that very often in 
these cases the stronger will strangle the weak- 
er; and this was probably the reason why so 
many died, or rather were found dead, the 
morning after the capture. None but an eye 
witness can forma conception of the horrors 
these poor creatures must endure in their tran- 
sit across the ocean.” 

“] regret to say that most of this misery is 
produced by our own countrymen; they fur- 
nish the means of conveyance in spite of exist- 
ing enactments ; and although there are strong 
circumstances against Berry, the late master 
of the ‘ Pons,’ sufficient to induce me to detain 
him if I should meet with him, yet | fear nei- 
ther he nor hisemployers can be reached by our 
present laws. He will, no doubt, make it ap- 
pear that the ‘ Pons’ was beyond his control 
when the slaves were brought on board. Yet, 
from the testimony of the men who came over 
from Rio as passengers, there is no doubt the 
whole affair was arranged at Rio between Berry 
and Gallano before the ship sailed. These men 
state that the first place they anchored was at 
Onin, near the river Lajos, in the Bight of Benin ; 
here they discharged a portion of their cargo, 
and received on board a number of hogsheads 
or pipes filled with water, These were stow- 
ed on the ground tier, and a tier of casks con- 
taining spirits was placed over them. They were 
then informed that the vessel was going to 
Cabinda for a load of slaves.” 

“On their arrival at the latter place, the 
spirit was kept on board until a few days be- 
fore Berry gave up the command, covering up 
the water casks in order to elude the suspicions 
of any cruiser. For twenty days did Berry 
wait in the roadstead of Cabinda, protected by 
the flag of his country, yet closely watched by 
a foreign man-of-war, who was certain of his 
intention ; but the instant that cruiser is com- 
pelled to withdraw for a few hours, he springs 
at the opportunity of enriching himself and 
owners, and disgracing the flag which had 
protected him.” 

“To the Hon. George Bancroft, 

Secretary of the Navy.” 


Extract of a letter dated “ U. S. Ship York- 
town, at sea, lat. 3° 15' S., long. 8° 52’ E., 
Nov. 30th, 1845.” 


“T have but a moment to inform you that 
we have just fallen in with the American 
barque ‘ Pons, of Philadelphia,’ from Cabinda, 
Africa, bound to Brazil, with 896 slaves on 
board. She sailed from Cabinda on the 27th 


then another, he threw all his papers over- 
board.” 

“ As soon as the slaves knew that they were 
recaptured, they gave a shout that could have 
been heard a mile. They will be landed at 
Cape Mesurado, and the vessel sent to Phila- 
delphia. 1 have no time to add more.” 

** December 1st.—Eighteen slaves died last 
night and one jumped overboard.” 

(To be concluded.) 


ee 


Importance of Insects to Commerce.—The 
importance of insects to commerce is scarcely 
ever treated of. At the present rate, Great 
Britain does not pay less than a million of dol- 
lars annually for the dried carcases of a tiny 
insect—the Cochineal. Gum Shellac, another 
insect product from India, is of scarcely less 
pecuniary value. A million and a half of hu- 
man beings derive their sole support from the 
culture and manufacture of silk, and the silk 
worm alone creates an annual circulating me- 
dium of between one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred millions of dollars. Half a mil- 
lion of dollars is annually spent in England 
alone for foreign honey ; ten thousand hundred 
weight of wax is imported into that country 
each year, Then there are the gall nuts of 
commerce, used for dyeing, and in the manu- 
facture of ink, &c. The Cantharides, or 
Spanish fly, is an important insect to the medi- 
cal practitioner. Laying aside the purposes 
insects perform in the schemes of nature, they 
are economically not the insignificant and un- 
important creatures which the uninformed 
mind is but too apt to regard them.—Late pa- 
per. 





Wash for the Roofs and walls of buildings. 
—Take of common water, a quantity propor- 
tionate to the surface to be protected, and stir 
in potash as long as it will dissolve. When 
the water is perfectly saturated, stir in, Ist, a 
quantity of flour paste of the consistency of 
painters’ size ; 2d, a sufficient quantity of pure 
clay, to render the mass as thick as cream. 
When the ingredients are well mixed, the pre- 
paration is to be applied to the wood, and will 
be found efficient in protecting it from the ac- 
tion of both fire and rain. It is asserted by 
those who have tested its value, that wood 
work exposed to intense heat, if coated with 
this cement, may be charred or carbonated, 
but cannot be made to burn.—Late paper. 











A Young Man, a Friend, with a moderate 
capital, is desirous of engaging in some manu- 
facturing or mercantile business, either in the 
city or country. Any one having a situation 
of the kind to offer, either as partner or other- 
wise, can obtain further information by inquir- 
ing of G. W. Taylor, No. 50 North Fourth 
street, or Joseph Snowdon, No. 84 Arch 
street. 
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We briefly noticed some of the incidents of 
the Yearly Meeting last week. 

The report of the West-town Committee 
showed, that the average number of scholars 
for the past year had been 95 boys and 84 
girls, making in all 179. There was a bal- 
ance of accounts in favour of the institution. 
During the coming summer the Committee in- 
tend making preparations for raising the walls, 
so as to render the boys’ chamber more com- 
modious and easy of ventilation. ‘They are 
also about erecting two buildings for nurseries, 
one for boys the other for girls, to be 32 by 
20 feet, and two stories high. The expense of 
the latter is not to fall on the Yearly Meet- 
ing, except the finishing the basement story, 
and timber and materials that could be procur- 
ed on the farm. The girls’ collecting room 
had been enlarged, and furnished with more 
commodious desks, and seats with backs to 
them. 

A new nomination having taken place of 
Friends to take charge of this interesting insti- 
tution, it is thought that the publication of their 
names, will afford facilities for those who wish 
to send their children there, to obtain informa- 
tion. ‘They are : Samuel Bettle, Enoch Lewis, 
William Evans, Henry Warrington, Joseph 
Bvans, James Forsythe, Josiah ‘Tatum, David 
Roberts, Henry Cope, George Malin, Thomas 
Kimber, Thomas Evans, Charles Yarnall, John 
Kirkbride, John M. Kaighn, Samuel Hilles, 
Charles Downing, Joseph Snowdon, John E. 
Sheppard, Nathaniel N. Stokes, John Benning- 
ton, Robert Thomas, Solomon Lukens, Samuel 
B. Morris, Nathan Sharpless, Aaron Sharp- 
less, Joel Evans. 

The Committee on Education reported that 
there were more than 1500 children of five 
years and upwards; that there had been some 
improvement in relation to the numbers at- 
tending schools under the care of Friends, and 
a diminution in the number of those going to 
mixed and district schools. They had been 
unable to afford the assistance they desired to, 
for want of funds, ‘They mentioned that five 
schools could be supported by their giving $90 
in addition to what Friends of the neighbour- 
hoods could furnish. Voluntary snbscriptions 
to the funds of the Committee were recommen- 
ded, and Quarterly and Monthly Meetings re- 
quested to give attention to the subject. 

An interesting and satisfactory report from 
the Friends charged with the care of the In- 
dian natives was produced. This we intend 
shortly publishing in full. 

Forty-eight of our members still use spiritu- 
ous liquors as a drink. Many of these, per- 
haps, very seldom. It was stated, that when 
the Yearly Meeting turned its attention to the 
subject some years since, one Quarterly Meet- 
ing contained more cases than all now exhibit. 
Cause of encouragement was afforded to labour 
in love for the entire extirpation of the evil 
practice. 

Although some trying circumstances occur- 
red, yet there is cause thankfully to acknow- 
ledge, that even amid contrariety of views on 
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one subject, the dignity and decorum becoming 
such an assembly en an occasion so solemn, 
were remarkably sustained ; and on calm re- 
view it will perhaps be found, that every sub- 
ject was brought to a right conclusion, or a 


right suspension of conclusion. “ | have seen 
it, but not now.” 








Hats for Friends. 

It used to be the case that any one who 
needed a new hat, and did not incline to follow 
in the ever-changing wake of fashion, was at 
no loss where to obtain one to his mind. But 
for several years past, from one cause or an- 
other, it has been otherwise.- We therefore 
take pleasure in apprising our friends in cit 
and country, that by calling at the neat and | 
well-furnished store of Francis Bacon, No. 50 
North Sixth street, they may be sure to be} 
accommodated to their satisfaction with any 
article in that line, whether for adult or youth. 





Haverford School Association. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association, will be held at the com- 
mittee-room, Arch street meeting-house, on 
Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 11th, 1846, 
at 4 o'clock. 

Cuartes Extis, Sec’ry. 





West-Grove Boarding School. 

The subscriber having engaged the services 
of an experienced female teacher, proposes 
opening a school for girls, and small children 
of both sexes, at his house, on Second-day, the 
27th of Fourth month, to be continued during 
the summer season. 

‘Terms.—For boarding, washing, and tuition, 
per quarter of twelve weeks, $28. 

‘Tuomas Conarp. 
Post-office address,—West Grove, Chester co. 





Bellmonte Boarding School for Girls. 


Martha S. Newbold continues her Boarding 
School for Girls, near the Bristol turnpike, four 
miles from Philadelphia, and one from Frank- 
ford. 

The course of instruction comprises all the 
ordinary branches of an English education. 
Terms: Thirty-five dollars per quarter, in- 
cluding washing. 

Application may be made at the School, or 
in Philadelphia to Josiah H. Newbold, No, 157 
North Third street or No. 145 Franklin 
street, 

Fifth month, 1846. 





A Young Female Friend, who has. had 
charge of a school for several years, wishes a 
situation as teacher, either as principal or as- 
sistant. Inquire at this office. 





Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Starksboro’, 
Vermont, on the 12th of Third month, Henry C., son 
of David and Mercy Morrison, to Lucy, daughter of 
Amos and Ruth Battey. 





, on Third-day, the 17th of Third month, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, New Milford, Litchfield coun- 
ty, Conn., Danie. Wanzer, of Venice, Cayuga county, 
N. Y., to Cynruia Osporn, of the former place. 


—$—$—————_———————— 





Diep, at his residence in Starksboro’, Addison coun. 
a Vt., the. 11th of Second month, after a distressing 
illness of three weeks, Davin Morrison, a member of 
Lincoln particular, and Starksboro’ Monthly Meeting, 
aged sixty years. 


on the 8th instant at Elkridge, at the resi. 
dence of her brother-in-law, Judge T. &. Dorsey, Re. 
Becca Goopwin, aged seventy-two, endeared to a lar 

circle of relations and friends who will long cherish 
the remembrance of her virtue and moral worth, 
More than forty years previous to her decease she em. 
braced the principles of the Society of Friends, and 
although immediately associated with those attached 
to other professions, she adhered with uniform consis. 
tency to the peculiar customs which desigriate Friends, 
and until prevented by age and infirmity, attended 
their meetings with regularity. In her friendship she 
was warm, sincere, and constant;—in her charity dif: 





y | fusive, generous, discriminating, rejoicing to apply her 


means to beneficial pufposes, and to relieve according 
to her ability the miseries and sufferings of the distress. 
ed. In meekness, humility, simplicity and innocence, 
in acts of kindness, benevolence and love, in the exer- 
cise of those duties adapted to her situation of life, 
she was concerned to “ work out her salvation.” For 
months before her close she would frequently pass 
whole nights in exercise, and when in pain she uttered 
moans, fearing it would be construed as murmurin 
or complaint, she attributed it to weakness of humani- 
ty, and not to any shrinking of the spirit which was 
all calm within. With unwavering confidence in the 
unbounded, matchless love of her glorious Redeemer, 
she awaited the summons of death, and in tranquil 
submission resigned her gentle spirit to the blessed 
Source whence it emanated; to enjoy the presence 
and behold the glorics of God, which nothing else could 
satisfy in time or in eternity. 

—, on the 13th. instant, of consumption, at the resi- 
dence of his father-in-law, Mason Ward, near Cam- 
den, N. J., Jeneman HeEat.y, son of Christopher Healy, 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 


, on the morning of the 18th instant, in the 30th 
year of his age, Dr. WittiaMm E. Hayes, of Springfield, 
Delaware county, Pa. He possessed a vigorous and 
eultivated mind, and his affectionate disposition, joined 
to gentle and amiable manners, endeared him toa large 
circle of relatives and friends. In the discharge of his 
professional duties he was conscientious and unwea- 
ried. ‘Through attention to the inspeaking Word of 
divine grace he was preserved in a steady and consis- 
tent deportment, and was much attached to the prin. 
ciples and testimonies of our religious Society, which 
he endeavoured to maintain. For some months pre- 
vious to the attack of illness which terminated his use- 
ful life, he manifested more than usual seriousness ; 
and when taken sick, expressed the belief that he 
should not recover ; remarking, “I have been brought 
through several very severe. illnesses, and raised as 
from the brink of the grave, but I cannot expect it will 
always be the case; it feels to me as though this will 
be my last.” During an attack of great oppression 
and difficulty of breathing, which he apprehended 
might prove fatal, he said, with much solemnity: “I 
wish to have my mind quiet—at such a time as this it 
is very necessary.” Some days before his death he re- 
marked, “If it is the Lord’s will to take me now, the 
will of the Lord be done.” Some observations ee 
subsequently made to him respecting his situation, an 
that his enfeebled frame seemed nearly worn out by 
protracted disease, he said: “Yes; it isso. I have 
for some time seen the necessity of having my depen- 
dence weaned from man. I know that I have a kind 
and merciful Father in heaven to deal with; and if it 
be his will to take me away now, all will be right.” 
His quiet resignation to Divine disposal, and the sweet- 
ness and innocence which clothed his spirit, bore testi- 
mony to the blessed effects of that change of heart 
which can only be accomplished by being born again 
from above, through the power of the Holy Spirit, in- 
wardly revealed; and his bereaved relatives have the 
consoling hope, that, through redeeming love and met- 
cy, his departure from a sphere of extensive useful- 
ness, has proved a translation to unalloyed rest and 
peace in the kingdom of heaven. 
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